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Nevertheless we must admire the ingenuity and invention of 
the artist, who often spreads the marks over one-half or the 
whole of a person's face, though it is often difficult to ascertain 
what animal or other object it is intended to represent. The 
plates show about one hundred of these faces, no two being 
alike. We see, for instance, the killer-whale in black and green ; 
beak of hawk ; mouth of frog in red ; paws of wolf, beaver, and 
sea monsters ; proboscis of mosquito in black ; mosquito bites, 
a succession of red spots ; feet of mountain goat ; tail of raven, 
woodpecker, and other birds; tuft of puffin; back of whale in 
red ; mouth of sculpin in red ; feet of bear in black and red ; 
crest of sea-lion ; nest of eagle in red ; bars of copper in red ; 
fish-net; cirrus, cumulus, and stratus clouds in various colors. 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



The New Brunswick Magazine. 

This is a new and popularly written periodical, published by 
W. K. Reynolds at St John, New Brunswick, for $1.50 per year. 
The first number bears date July 1, 1898, and deals mainly with 
historical descriptions and problems. Among the collaborators 
we find several university men, such as Montague Chamberlain, 
of Harvard, a writer on ethnography, who contributes to the 
present number an article on " The Origin of the Maliseet In- 
dians." Another contributor is W. T. Ganong, Ph. D., now a pro- 
fessor in Smith College, Northampton, Mass., and an authority 
on certain branches of botany. For many years past he has in- 
vestigated the geographic names in New Brunswick of Indian 
and European origin, and has recently issued a treatise on their 
cartography, adducing the testimony of old maps from 1600 A. D. 
down to the present time. In the present number he has an 
article entitled " Where stood Fort Latour? " Another paper is 
by James Hannay, on " The Brothers d'Amours, the first French 
settlers on the St John River." 

The history and topography of the thinly peopled province of 
New Brunswick is very little known outside its own limits ; hence 
we gladly welcome a periodical that brings nearer to us the land 
of our interesting neighbors, with its Anglo-French population, 
its numerous Indian towns, and the manifold industries and in- 
terests that it embodies. 
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Students of the history of New Brunswick may be glad to 
know that many historical facts and problems of Canadian his- 
tory are discussed in the " Educational Review," published by 
G. U. Hay, St John, New Brunswick. ($1.00 per annum.) 

Albert S. Gatschet. 



The Name op the Dog-ancestor in Eskimo Folk-lore. — I 
have read with great pleasure Pru Rink's interesting article in 
the Anthropologist for June on the widespread Eskimo folk-tale of 
the girl who mated with a dog. Her explanation of the manner 
in which an ancient story came to be used to account for the 
origin of the white men is certainly very ingenious and, I think, 
highly probable. 

I am forced, however, to dissent from her conclusions in re- 
gard to the etymological meaning of the name applied to the dog- 
parent in the Point Barrow stock. Fru Rink appears to havesome- 
what misinterpreted what I had to say in the passage to which 
she has done me the honor to refer (American Naturalist, Vol 20, 
p. 594). I certainly never thought of connecting the word with 
"ijiqaug." The name, as I heard it, was not "azelu," but "aselu," 
with the accent on the first vowel, which is a distinct continental 
a, like the a in ; ' father," and not a flat " a," like the German 
" essen," as she suggests. The word for " eye " at Point Barrow 
is " idi " or " idyl," which differs but slightly, and in conformity 
with other well-recognized dialectic differences, from the Green- 
landic " isse " (pronounced " ijl," with the j soft). I do not see 
how it is possible to trace any connection between this word and 
the element " ase." The rest of the word, as Fru Rink suggests, 
is undoubtedly the affix meaning " bad," which is as much used 
in the Point Barrow dialect as in Greenlandic, but we cannot, I 
think, accept her translation of the whole. 

I hope, now that I have cleared away Fru Rink's misappre- 
hension of the real form of the element " ase," that her very great 
knowledge of the Eskimo language may enable her to explain 
the true meaning of it. I have always been curious to know the 
meaning of this mysterious dog's name, and I have sought in 
vain in the dictionaries for any rendering that would make 

sense. 

John Murdoch. 

Boston Public Library. 



